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The College of Engineering, where the work is more 
advanced, gives instruction in Chemistry, Civil, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, and Metallurgical Engineering. 

In Architecture, Painting and Illustration, Applied 
Art, Music, Drama and Sculpture, a wide variety of 
courses is also given that taps a large reservoir of un- 
cultured talent and ambition. Many of the students in 
the Fine Arts College work in offices, stores, and other 
non-technical occupations and attend Carnegie Tech in 
the evenings to have their artistic talents and inclina- 
tions developed. 

So, in either its technical or its art courses, the night 
courses of the Institute, literally are serving industry 
in almost every phase — and serving it successfully. 



Cities 10,000 to 30,000 population 

U. S $1,738 



AVERAGE SALARIES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 

THE FOLLOWING TABLES, complied by the 
Statistical Division of the Bureau of Education, 
show the average salaries paid high school teachers in 
the United States in 1921, arranged in groups accord- 
ing to the size of cities. 

Cities 30,000 to 100,000 population 

|U. S $1,847 

Cal 2,255 

Okla 2,135 

N. J 2,069 

Ohio 2,067 

Conn. " 2,030 

W. Va 2,028 

Wis 2,009 

Mass 1,948 

Kans 1,939 

Minn 1,922 

Ga 1,920 

Ind 1,893 

Mich 1,889 

Ark 1,883 

Iowa 1,873 

Wash 1,820 

Del 1.796 

Colo 1,793 

N. Y 1,760 

111 1,713 

R. 1 1,706 

Utah 1,669 

Penna 1,660 

Nebr 1.610 

Va - 1,540 

N. H 1,525 

Me 1,81 

Mo 1,459 

Tenn. 1,456 

Ala. 1,355 

Texas 1.323 

Ky ,,. 1,079 



dies 100,000 

U. S $2,484 

N. Y. 3,181 

111 2,681 

Ind 2,527 

Mo 2,463 

Penna 2,400 

Ohio 2,377 

Mass 2,343 

Cal 2,330 

Mich 2,251 

Wis 2,231 

La 2,228 

Wash _ 2,191 

D. C 2,165 

Md 2,136 

R. 1 2,085 

Minn 2,034 

Colo 2,019 

Nebr 1,970 

Conn 1,950 

Ky 1,931 

Ore 1,920 

Ga 1,743 

Va 1,639 

Ala 1,586 



Cal. .. 

Ariz. 

N.J. 

Mont. 

Mich. 



2,255 
2,124 
2,092 
1,989 
1,879 



S. Dak 1,877 

Idaho 1,814 

Wash 1,800 

Conn _... 1,799 

Okla 1,798 

N. Mex 1,789 

Ohio 1,786 

N. Dak 1,737 

Wyo 1,737 

W. Va 1,729 

Iowa 1,728 

Mass 1,719 

Kan 1,717 

Minn 1,714 

N. Y 1,692 

Ind 1,688 

Colo 1,683 

Wis 1,666 

111 1,630 

Va 1,621 

R. 1 1,582 

La 1,555 

N. Mex 1,550 

Miss 1,509 

N. C 1,501 

S. C 1,480 

Penna 1,462 

Vt 1,402 

Ark 1,389 

Md 1,375 

Texas 1,373 

Ala 1,325 

Maine 1,315 

Ky. 1,304 

Ga 1,263 

Mo 1,262 

Tenn 938 



Cities 2,500 to 10,000 I 

u. s 41,520 

Cal 2,045 

Ariz 2,020 

Nev 1,809 

S. Dak 1,752 

Wyo 1,740 

Okla 1,660 

N. Mex 1,660 

Mich 1,658 

Colo 1,648 

N. Dak 1,635 

Nebr 1,631 

Utah 1,606 

Wis 1,605 

Wash 1,604 

N. J 1,604 

Idaho 1,597 

W. Va 1,595 

111 1,591 

Iowa 1,549 

Kans 1,541 

Ore 1,539 

Vt 1,530 

Ohio 1,524 

Mass 1,520 

Minn 1,513 

La 1,498 

Ind 1,453 

N. Y 1,442 

Ark 1,420 

Penna 1,414 

Fla 1,413 

N. C 1,361 

N. H 1,353 

Ga 1,350 

Maine 1,316 

Mo 1,314 

Miss 1,293 

Texas 1,235 

Va 1,227 

Ala 1,227 

Tenn 1,211 

Ky : 1,181 

S. C 1,181 



*The United States Bureau of Education, City School 
Circular No. 7. 



THE PRESS AND THE EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 

EXTENSION of the educational influence of the 
press has been advocated by John J. Tigert, 
commissioner, United States Bureau of Education, 
as a means of safeguarding the school system of 
tion, as a means of safeguarding the school system of 
the nation. In an interview with a representative of 
the American Publishers Conference in Washington 
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recently, Dr. Tigert declared that his observations on 
a recent trip throughout the country showed the need 
for a general public awakening, which may be 
achieved only through the instructive character of 
newspapers and magazines. He paid tribute to the 
press as one of the most useful instruments of the 
human race in the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge. 

The commissioner stated that the enlightened press 
of today is a necessary force in moulding minds and 
manners of young citizens because publications are an 
invaluable asset to education in building up respect 
and reverence for law and government. 

Dr. Tigert has been advised that his appeal to the 
press of the country for its support cannot achieve its 
full response until there has been a reduction in postal 
charges on second class matter originally imposed as a 
war revenue measure. The publishers insist that their 
activities in promoting education are handicapped by 
these discriminatory taxes on reading matter. 

Describing the helpfulness of newspapers and 
magazines, the Federal Commissioner of Education 
said: 

"There is no singie factor that can do so much for 
the promotion of public education in the United States 
as can the press of the country. I have just returned 
from an extensive trip through several of the Far 
Western states and I have been telling the people of 
those states that what is most needed today is not larger 
salaries for teachers, or more consolidated schools, or 
longer school terms in the rural districts,' or better 
school buildings and equipment, but an enlightened 
public consciousness of our educational system. 

"There is evident in some places a reactionary 
tendency regarding our schools and the only way in 
which this can be successfully fought is through a gen- 
eral public awakening and understanding as to what 
our public schools really mean to our American de- 
mocracy. The press can render inestimable service to 
the cause of public education if it will take an active 
interest in educational matters. 

"There can be no 'liver' topic for newspaper or 
magazine than that which affects the future life of the 
27 million boys and girls in America. When it is re- 
membered that last year far more was spent on cigars 
and cigarettes than on public education, and nearly as 
much on paints and powders, it is evident that the public 
schools of this country are not quite so expensive a 
luxury as some of its critics would like to make out. 
Surely, the welfare of our children is not dear at this 
price. 

"With the aid of the limelight of the press it will be 
much easier to overcome the difficulties that still exist 



in many parts of this country in the way of giving to 
every American boy and girls such opportunities for 
that kind of degree of education that will best fit him 
or her for a life of greatest usefulness in our great 
democracy." 



SOME TYPES OF TEACHERS 

THE teaching profession has three kinds of teach- 
ers. They can be seen almost anywhere. 

The first kind is composed of those who are teach- 
ing "for revenue only." They look upon the school 
room as a place for winning sufficient money to start 
them in some other line of business, which they expect 
to make their life work. They may be fresh graduates 
from school, who have the law, medicine, the ministry 
or some similar occupation in view, but are in need of 
some ready cash for prosecuting it. So they get a 
certificate and some rural school, which is apt to feel 
proud to get such teachers. But they stay only long 
enough to accomplish their end, and then bid good- 
bye to the school room. Now, it is not at all likely that 
such teachers can do much good to any one but them- 
selves. Their object is not the good of the school, 
nor to honor the profession, but only to compass their 
own personal selfish ends. They are too much like 
hirelings, and are almost certain to subordinate what 
should be supreme to their own personal purposes. It 
is needless to say that the less of such teachers the 
better. 

The second kind has a higher motive. They love the 
work, and put energy and enthusiasm into it. They 
follow it because it is in line with their own inclina- 
tions and tastes. Such a condition is favorable for 
the school. As every one does better when doing what 
suits his tastes than when otherwise, it follows that 
the school will fare well when taught by one who loves 
his work. But even such a commendable state of af- 
fairs may fall short of the best, if there is no other 
motive than love for the work. That does not go far 
enough. Such a teacher may please his patrons and 
his scholars may make commendable progress in their 
studies, while failing in the true purpose of an educa- 
tion — the full development of individual character. 

The third kind of teacher is he who, while having 
a genuine love for his work, recognizes his position 
as an opportunity to serve the coming generations. He 
has as his work something more than imparting in- 
struction and pleasing his patrons. He touches his 
pupils morally as well as intellectually. He has many 
opportunities for making impressions that will go far 
in fashioning the future of those whom he instructs. 
His own life becomes some part of theirs. By set- 



